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Modern Philology 



Volume XV June IQIJ Number 2 



THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE KINDER- UND HAUS- 
MARCHEN OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. II 

These views are reflected in the notes contained in the appendixes 
of the volumes of the first edition, some of which may be cited here. 
In Vol. I, No. 5, "The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids," the editors 
remark: "The Nereid, Psamathe, sent the wolf to the flocks of 
Peleus and Telamon; the wolf devoured them one and all, and was 
then turned to stone, just as, in our story, stones were sewn into 
him,"; No. 47, "The Juniper Tree," "The collecting of the scattered 
bones is found," the editors say, "in the myths of Osiris, Orpheus, 
and the legends of Adalbert. In like manner Thor collects the bones 
of the eaten goats and revives them by shaking"; No. 50, "Briar 
Rose," according to the editors: "The maiden who lies sleeping in 
a castle surrounded by a wall of thorns, until the prince sets her free, 
is identical with the sleeping Brynhild, who is surrounded by a wall 
of flames through which Sigurd forces his way"; in No. 67, "The 
twelve Huntsmen" (named "The King with the Lion" in 1812), 
after remarking that the first bride is forgotten in various other 
stories, the editors add : " We will give only two remarkable examples : 
Duschmanta forgets Sacontala and Sigurd, Brynhild"; Vol. II, 
No. 1, "The Poor Man and the Rich Man," is, according to the 
editors, "the ancient legend of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid Met. viii. 
617)"; in No. 6, "The Golden Mountain," the editors say: "The 
likeness with Siegfried first begins where the youth is driven forth 
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2 T. F. Crane 

upon the water. The princess whom he frees is, according to the 
German legend, Chrimhild on the Drachenstein, elsewhere, according 
to the Norse legend, Brunhild. The Gold Mountain, which the hero 
wins, is the mountain with the treasures of gold, the Hoard, which 
according to the Lied, Siegfried also won on the Drachenstein. Most 
remarkable of all is the much more circumstantial account of the 
partition of the treasure which corresponds almost exactly with the 
ancient obscure account, and throws light on it." The editors con- 
tinue in this way at some length. No. 25, "The Skilful Huntsman," 
according to the editors: "The cutting off and dividing the gar- 
ments of the sleeping princess remind us of the cutting up of 
Brynhild's armor (slita byrnin). Cutting out the tongue occurs very 
often, the captain is the steward in Tristan." In No. 37, "The 
Old Woman in the Wood," the old woman belongs to the Circe 
legend. In No. 61, "The Old Man Made Young Again," the reju- 
venation of old people as well as the unsuccessful attempts to imitate 
it forcibly recalls the Greek fable of Medea, Aeson, and Peleas. 
References to Norse mythology are found in many other Mdrchen, e.g., 
in No. 39, "The Devil and His Grandmother," "the whole Mdrchen 
has something Norse in its substance, the Devil is represented as 
a clumsy, over-reached Jote, the riddle is remarkably Norse, etc." 
Norse elements are also found in No. 40, "Ferdinand the Faithful, 
and Ferdinand the Unfaithful"; in No. 41, "The Iron Stove"; in 
No. 54, "The Story of the Domestic Servants"; in No. 62, "The 
Lord's Animals and the Devil's," where "the wolves as God's dogs 
coincide strikingly with the dogs of Odin (Vidris, gray), which 
are likewise wolves"; in No. 64, "The Old Beggarwoman," the 
editors remark: "It is noteworthy that Odin under the name of 
Grimner goes disguised in the garb of a beggar into the King's hall 
and his clothes begin to burn at the fire. One of the young men 
brings him a horn to drink; the other has left him in the flames. 
The latter discovers too late the pilgrim's divinity and wants to 
pull him out of the fire, but falls on his own sword." 

It is unnecessary to cite further specific instances of the editors' 
belief in the substantial similarity of the Mdrchen with Old German 
and Norse mythology. In the second edition (1819) the notes of 
the first were omitted, the editors promising a third volume (which 
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History of "Kinder- und Hausmarchen" 3 

appeared in 1822) devoted entirely to notes. The preface of 1819, 
quite different from the prefaces of 1812 and 1815, l which were not 
reprinted in subsequent editions, deals entirely with the method of 
collection, locality of the stories, etc. The questions of origin and 
diffusion are treated at length by Wilhelm in the essay "Ueber das 
Wesen der Marchen" which serves as an introduction to the first 
volume of the second edition (1819), and may be found in Wilhelm 
Grimm's Kleinere Schriften, I, 333-59. In this extensive essay (it 
fills twenty-six pages in the Kleinere Schriften) the author discusses 
the following topics: importance of the Marchen as tradition, traces 
of pagan belief, survey of contents, and fixed characters. In the 
discussion of the first topic appears for the first time, so far as I can 
discover, the so-called Aryan theory of the diffusion of Marchen. 
Wilhelm says: "If we ask about their origin, no one knows of a bard 
and inventor; they appear everywhere as tradition and as such are 
remarkable in more than one respect. In the first place, it is unde- 
niable that they have in this way survived among us for centuries, 
changing externally, it is true, but persisting in their peculiar con- 
tents. The supposition that in the beginning they issued from some 
one spot in Germany is opposed by the fact of their diffusion over 
so many regions and provinces and their almost invariable peculiar 
and independent form; they must in this case have been newly 
recast in every locality. For this reason their diffusion through 
literature, which scarcely is found among the people, is inconceivable. 
We find them again not only in the most diversified regions where 
German is spoken, but also among the kindred Scandinavians and 
English ; still further among the Romanic peoples and even among the 
Slavic nations in different, closer, and more distant degrees of rela- 
tionship. Especially striking is their resemblance to the Serbian 
Marchen, for no one will fancy that the stories in a lonely Hessian 
village could be transplanted to Serbia by Serbians, or the reverse. 
Finally, in separate features and turns of expression, as well as in their 
whole connection, they agree with Oriental, Persian, and Indian 
Marchen. The relationship which is manifest in the languages of 
all these peoples, and which Rask has lately ingeniously proved, 

1 A few pages of the preface of the first volume of the first edition were taken into 
the essay " Ueber das Wesen der Marchen." 
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reveals itself precisely so in their traditional poetry, which is only 
a higher and freer speech of mankind. Just as in the case of the 
language this relation of the Mdrchen indicates a common time which 
preceded the dispersion of the nations: if one seeks after their origin, 
it recedes further and further into the distance and remains in the 
dark like something inscrutable and mysterious." 

In the section devoted to the traces of pagan belief Wilhelm adds 
to the examples cited in the prefaces of the first edition and men- 
tioned above. Much stress is again laid on the fact that inanimate 
objects are endowed with life, and instances of animated trees and 
springs are given, e.g., "The Juniper-tree, that is, the tree which 
bestows life and youth, is evidently a good spirit, its fruit funis the 
longing of the mother for a child, the collected bones of the murdered 
child are brought to life again under its branches and the soul rises 
from the bright but not burning flames of the boughs in the shape of 
a bird." With this belief of an all-animated nature is connected the 
transformation into other forms. The later mythological theories 
of Max Miiller and Sir George Cox are anticipated here. "The 
conflict of the good and bad is often represented by black and white, 
light and darkness. The good, helpful spirits are almost always 
white birds, the evil ones announcing calamity are black ravens. 
The pious maiden becomes white as the day, the wicked one as black 
as sin (night). Thus the Edda knows the sons of day (Dags-synir, 
megir) and the daughters of night, and the name Dagr in the Edda, 
which appears augmented in our Dagobert, gleaming like day, may 
rest upon a similar idea. In that castle all is black and the three 
sleeping princesses, stiffened in death, through their hope of deliver- 
ance, for magic is a black art, have only at first a little white (life) 
in their countenances. The prince, who sleeps by day, awakens only 
in the night, and whom, if he is not to be unhappy, no ray of light 
must touch, is also a black Alfe. These, too, fled from the light and 
were turned to stone when the sun struck them. Hence the sun is 
called the lamentation, complaint of the Alfen." The Mdrchen of 
"The Goose Girl" and "The Black and White Bride" belong here also; 
it is really the old myth of the true and the false Bertha. This name 
signifies the resplendent one. She combs her golden hair because, like 
the princess who veils herself only in the mantle of her golden hair, 
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she is a gleaming sun, a shining light-elf, or, what is the same thing, 
a white swan-maiden. Such also Snow-white seems to have been, 
who even in death remains still white and beautiful and is honored 
and guarded by the good (white) dwarfs. In this connection one 
may recall the two worlds of the Norse mythology, the one of light and 
blessedness (Muspelheim) and the other of night and darkness (Nifel- 
heim). 

It is not necessary to pursue this subject much further. The 
author finds a decided pagan coloring in the way in which God, 
Death, and the Devil appear in person; and pagan in its origin is 
the idea of an earthly treasure which contains all happiness and may 
be won by those favored by fate, for whoever penetrates to the source 
of all earthly splendor, him paganism permits to be the lord and 
master of the highest life. This is the idea of the "wishing-things," 
which appear in various shapes, as hat, cloth, table, etc., and satisfy 
every thought, bestowing invisibility, respecting no space, in short, 
surmounting all earthly limits. The conclusion of Wilhelm is: "If 
we gather up these separate grains, the old belief seems to appear 
in the animation of all nature, pantheism, a fate, the good and evil 
principle, the Trimurti, great and higher gods, with their mountain 
{Gotterberg) , and the worship of lesser individual deities." 

In the survey of the contents of the Mdrchen Wilhelm emphasizes 
the conflict between good and evil, and the similarity with the German 
heroic legends. The Christian character of some of the Mdrchen 
(No. 3, "Our Lady's Child"; No. 31, "The Girl without Hands"; 
and No. 76, "The Pink") is noted, and attention called to the animal 
stories, to some of which an allegorical meaning is ascribed. 

Finally, certain fixed figures or characters are described. They 
are: The Simpleton, Hop o' my Thumb, the Lalenburger, Brother 
Lustig, and the Braggart. 

For the second volume of the second edition (1819) Wilhelm 
wrote as an introduction a delightful essay on the "Nature and 
Customs of Children" (" Kinderwesen und Kindersitten"), in which 
he culls from the early German poets many beautiful allusions to 
children, and illustrates some of them by popular tales and legends. 
Many of the customs cited are common to other lands, e.g., when 
inquisitive children who ask the source of information are told, 
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"My little finger told me" (in France, "Mon petit doigt me l'a dit"). 
So with games like "jackstones," "Blindman's buff," and refrains 
such as 

Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly and be gone! 

Your house is a-fire and your children at home. 

A very ancient game is skipping stones on the water, the one winning 
whose stone makes the most skips. Another common custom is 
fortune-telling by plucking the petals of the daisy. The ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar furnishes a long list of festivals in which the children 
share, and many of which have been lost to us since the Reformation. 
The essay closes with a chapter on "Children's Beliefs" (Kinder- 
glauben). Here we find many widespread beliefs, e.g., that children 
come out of the well, or that the stork fishes them out of the water; 
that the "Sandman comes" when children grow drowsy and their 
eyes begin to blink, etc. 

The above-mentioned essays were not reprinted after 1819 
(except in the Kleiner -e Schriften), and the only prefatory matter after 
that date is the dedication to Frau Bettina von Arnim (1837, 1840, 
1843, 1850, and 1857), written by Wilhelm and reprinted in the 
Kleinere Schriften, 1 and the prefaces to the second and subsequent 
editions. I have already alluded to the general character of the 
preface to the edition of 1819, and to the fact that the prefaces of 
1812 and 1815 were not reprinted. This was partly due, I presume, 
to the fuller treatment of the mythological element in the essay on 
"Das Wesen der Marchen." The prefaces from 1837 on (reprinted 
in the seventh edition, 1857) are brief and refer to the additions made 
to the stories from time to time. I shall speak in a moment of the 
separate volume of Notes published in 1822 and forming the third 
volume of the second (1819) edition. In the preface to the third 
edition (1837) the editors say: "The third part, whose contents 
refer solely to the scientific use of the collection and hence could 
find admission only to a very narrow circle of readers, is not now 
reprinted with the present edition, because copies are still to be had 

i This dedication consists of three letters, the last dated "Berlin im Frtihjahr, 1843." 
In the Kleinere Schriften the dates of the first two are given as "Gottingen am 15. Mai, 
1837," and " Cassel am 17. September, 1840." The three were reprinted in the sixth and 
seventh editions, 1850 and 1857. The dedication of the first and second editions, 1812 
and 1815, was, as we have already seen, "An die Prau Elisabeth von Arnim fiir den 
kleinen Johannes Freimund." 
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from Reimer's publishing house in Berlin. In the future this third 
part will appear as an independent work, in which the introductions 
to the last edition on 'Das Wesen der Marchen' and 'Kindersitten' 
will find a place." 1 

The promised third part did not appear until 1822. It was uni- 
form in size with the other volumes and bore the title Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen. Gesammelt durch die Briider Grimm. Dritter Band. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1822, bei 
G. Reimer. The preface (iii)-iv, "Cassel den 4ten Januar 1822," is 
reprinted in the edition of 1856. The editors say: "The notes to 
the separate Marchen mention first the locality where the stories 
were collected from oral tradition, and state explicitly where any- 
thing has been taken from another story or where two have been 
combined. A real fusion has not taken place, and what has been 
inserted can easily be separated. Then the variants themselves 
are given as briefly as possible, in some cases as completely as is 
necessary. Those who complain of too great detail or think this 
mode of treatment too serious, may be right in some cases; this way 
seemed the best to us, because a less serious treatment, which was 
not without its temptation, would have afforded a slight advantage 
only, but in no case the true freedom which the creative poet needs, 
and with which the scientific aim of the collection would have been 
entirely lost. 

"The agreement with foreign traditions, often far separated by 
time and place, is carefully indicated, since we are undoubtedly 
correct in laying weight upon this circumstance just because it is not 
easy to explain. Here and there one can suspect direct communi- 
cation, perhaps make it probable; but in most cases it is impossible 
to do this, and then the fact remains unexplained and not less striking. 
The references and intimations concerning their contents and mytho- 
logical signification must not be so understood by anyone as if in 
every case a sure, undoubted truth was established; much is quoted 
only because in the future the supposed connection may appear more 
clearly. The introduction to the first volume shows how we wish 
use to be made of it. 

1 This promise was not fulfilled and the essays In question never appeared again 
until they were reprinted in Wilhelm's Kleinere Schriften. as mentioned above. 
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"The collected testimonies prove the existence of the Mdrchen 
in different times and among different nations, or they contain 
judgments upon their worth, which have the greater weight since 
they have been pronounced without prejudice, impartially, and 
accidentally by men who have retained a free and unbiased view. 

"The section which reviews the literature should hope for 
approval even from those who do not have leisure for a closer con- 
sideration of the subject. If we could have made use of preliminary 
studies, it would perhaps have been more complete, but we have 
been obliged to look up and peruse everything ourselves. It has 
the merit of making known more intimately and in its entire contents 
the Pentamerone of Basile, which previously, at the best, was cited 
by its title alone." 

After the "Vorrede" come pp. v-vi, "Inhalt," omitted in 1856, 
then: "Anmerkungen zu den einzelnen Marchen," pp. (3)-252; 
"Anmerkungen zu den Kinderlegenden," pp. 253-54; "Bruch- 
stiicke," pp. (255-56) 257-60; "Zeugnisse," pp. (261-62) 263-68; 
"Literatur," pp. (269-70) 271-441; "Druckfehler," reverse of 
p. 441. I shall mention very briefly the principal features of the 
volume. A careful analysis of Straparola's Nights is given in 
pp. 271-76, retained in 1856. Then follows in 1822, pp. 276-369, a 
full analysis of the Pentamerone, with an "Uebersicht," pp. 370-71, 
of the forty-eight Italian stories which correspond more or less closely 
to the German ones. In the edition of 1856, p. 293, Grimm refers 
to Liebrecht's translation (1846) of the Pentamerone and says it is 
not necessary to repeat the analysis, while the "Uebersicht" is 
retained. 

In the first edition (1812) under the heading "Zeugnisse filr 
Kindermarchen" a few quotations were given from Strabo, Luther, 
Johannes Miiller, Walter Scott, and Eloi Johanneau testifying to the 
antiquity and interest of popular tales. In the edition of 1822, the 
"Zeugnisse" are twenty in number and were increased to thirty- 
seven in 1856. 

The section "Literatur" in 1822 was reprinted in 1856 with the 
omission of the elaborate analysis of the Pentamerone, as has been 
stated above, and with a very few unimportant changes. In the 
sixth edition (1850) the literature of the subject was continued from 
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1822, and is substantially the same as in the definitive edition of the 
Notes in 1856. l 

There is no reference to the volume of Notes in the prefaces of the 
fourth (1840) and fifth (1843) editions. In the sixth (1850), as we 
have just seen, the survey of the literature of Mdrchen is continued 
from the third volume of the second edition. Six years later appeared 
the definitive edition of the third volume of Notes, which is, on the 
title-page, assigned to the third edition (1837), although, as we have 
seen, in the preface of that edition it is expressly stated that the third 
volume is not printed with that edition because copies were still to 
be had of the publisher. The form is the same as that of the earlier 
volumes and the title is Kinder- und Hausmarchen gesammelt durch 
die Bruder Grimm. Dritter Band. Dritte Auflage. Gottingen: 
Verlag der Dieterich'schen Buchhandlung. 1856. The "Vorrede" 
contains the one prefixed to the edition of 1822, and a very brief 
one for the new edition, which runs as follows: "Die lange Zeit 
die zwischen dieser und der vorigen Ausgabe des dritten Bandes 
liegt, hat Gelegenheit zu manchen Nachtragen gegeben, wozu auch 
die Hinweisungen auf die seitdem bekannt gemachten Marchen- 
sammlungen gehoren. Die im ersten Band der Ausgabe von 1850 
mit getheilte weitere Abhandlung iiber die Literatur habe ich, erganzt 
und fortgefiihrt, hier der fruheren zugefiigt." Dated "Berlin den 
25ten Mai, 1856." 

The edition of 1856 is uniform in size with that of 1822 and con- 
tains 418 pages, 23 pages less than the edition of 1822. The omission 
in 1856 of the 89 pages devoted to the analysis of the Pentamerone 
leaves considerable space for the enlargement of the Notes to the indi- 
vidual tales and the additions to the literature of the subject. It is 
impossible to give here any adequate idea of the changes in the second 
edition of the Notes. The work was so well done in the edition of 
1822 that the additions in 1856 are not as numerous as might have 

' The position of this section in the edition of 1850 is as follows: Frontispiece, title 
(i-ii), "An die Frau Bettina von Arnim" (iii-iv), "Liebe Bettina, etc.," v-viii (as in 
1857, pp. v-viii), "Vorrede" (ix)-xxi (as in 1857 [ix]-xix), "Uebersicht der Marchen- 
literatur," xxii-lxiii. Wiihelm says, p. xxii: "Ich habe in dem dritten Band, der im 
Jahr 1822 erschien, eine Uebersicht der Marchen-literatur gegeben, die ich hier weiter 
ftihren will: einen Nachtrag kann ich es kaum nennen, da das was seitdem gesammelt 
ist, an Gehalt und Umfang das Fruhere weit tiberwiegt." The numbering in 1850 is of 
course different, having twenty-six numbered paragraphs to twenty-nine in 1856. There 
areinany additions to the remainder of the section in 1856. 
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been expected. Still there is scarcely a story without an addition 
to its notes, generally very brief. 

More extensive additions are found in the "Literatur," especially 
to the continuation published in 1850. For instance, in 1856 no 
less than 18 pages are added (from bottom of p. 361 to bottom of 
p. 379), dealing with Koelle's African Native Literature or Proverbs, 
Tales, Fables and Historical Fragments in the Kanuri or Bornu Lan- 
guage, etc., London, 1854. 

The third volume of Notes did not appear again in the subsequent 
editions of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen. Wilhelm died in 1859 
and Jacob had for many years left to his brother the care of the 
various editions of the Household Tales. The literature of the sub- 
ject had increased enormously and new theories of the origin and 
diffusion of popular tales were being propounded by Benfey and 
others. The task of preparing a new edition of the Notes grew more 
difficult with each year and was not undertaken until Dr. Johannes 
Bolte and Professor Georg Polivka issued in 1913 the first volume 
of their Anmerkungen to the Household Tales. 1 Those who desire 
to consult the notes of Wilhelm must do so in the edition of 1856, 
now, like all the volumes of the first seven editions, very scarce, 
or in the reprint in Reclam's Universal-Bibliothek (Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen. Vollstandige Ausgabe. Dritter Band. Neudruck 
der dritten Auflage). I may add that the notes are translated in the 
English version of the Household Tales by Margaret Hunt (with 
introduction by Andrew Lang) published in Bohn's Standard Library, 
London, 1884, 2 vols., the notes being divided between the two 
volumes. 

We shall see later what changes as to number and position of the 
tales were made in the editions subsequent to the first one of 1812 
and 1815, and what tales from time to time were omitted and replaced 
by others. As will be seen from the Table and History of the Indi- 
vidual Tales, the largest number of changes concerned the contents 
of the first volume of 1812. By the time the second volume of 1815 
was prepared the brothers had a clearer view of their purpose and 
needed to make comparatively few changes, except in the way of 

1 See my review of this great work in Modern Language Notes, January, 1916, 
pp. 33-42. 
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additions to the subsequent editions. The hundred and fifty-six 
numbers of the first edition became two hundred and one in the 
definitive edition of 1857. 1 

The shape of the first edition was oblong, about six by three and 
a half inches. The subsequent six editions were quarto in form, 
about six by four and a half inches. The first seven editions con- 
sisted, as we have seen, of two volumes. The two editions of the 
Notes, 1822 and 1856, bear on the title: "Dritte Band. Zweite ver- 
mehrte und verbesserte Auflage, Berlin, 1822," and "Dritter Band. 
Dritte Auflage, Gottingen, 1856." The stories until the ninth 
edition, Berlin, 1870, always occupied two volumes. 

The care of the publication of the collection devolved upon 
Herman Grimm after his father's death in 1860. In the preface 
(dated Berlin, June, 1864) to the eighth edition, two volumes, 
Gottingen, Dieterich'sche Buchhandlung, 1864, Herman Grimm 
says: "Die achte Auflage der Marchen, deren Correctur, an Stelle 
meines verewigten Vaters, mir zugefallen ist, stimmt mit der sieben- 
ten durchaus uberein." 

The ninth edition, in one volume, appeared at Berlin, W. Hertz, 
in 1870, and in the preface, dated Berlin, June 1870, Herman Grimm 
says : " Die neunte Auflage unterscheidet sich nur von den friiheren, 
dass ein grosseres Format gewahlt worden ist, wodurch es moglich 
ward beide Theile in einem Bande zu vereinigen." Since this date 
all subsequent editions of the complete work for which the Grimm 
family is responsible have appeared in one volume, without notes, 
and bear on the title-page the words "Grosse Ausgabe." 

1 No complete account has yet been given of the materials collected by the brothers 
and not used by them in the various editions of the Kinder- und Hausmarchen. An 
interesting beginning of such an account has been made by Dr. Johannes Bolte in the 
Zeilschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde, 1915, pp. 31-51, 372-80, "Deutsche Marchen 
aus dem Nachlass der Bruder Grimm." This first instalment contains two stories from 
the Munster territory, collected by the Haxthausen family before 1816. These stories 
(two of six which Dr. Bolte intends to publish) are contained in a package of papers left 
by the Grimms, entitled: "Marchen, aus den Quellen des Buches aufgehoben, weil noch 
einiges darin stand, das nicht konnte benutzt werden, Oder weil die Quellen noch einmal 
nachzusehen sind," and " Zweif elhaf tes, Fragmente, Spuren, Einzelenes." The stories 
of this package were not used and are of interest as being Marchen not represented in 
the final collection of the Kinder- und Hausmarchen. The two stories in question: "Des 
Toten Dank," and " Der dankbare Tote und die aus der Sklaverei erloste Konigstochter," 
belong to the cycle of "The Thankful Dead," about which so extensive a literature has 
clustered. The range of the Grimms' collection is very wide and it is interesting to learn 
that tales and motifs which do not there appear existed in Germany at the time in forms 
which the brothers did not feel that they could use. 
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In 1825 the brothers published at Berlin, by G. Reimer, a "Kleine 
Ausgabe," containing fifty Mdrchen. This first issue of the smaller 
edition was exactly reproduced by the Insel-Verlag at Leipzig in 
1911, and affords a means of comparison of many of the stories in 
the first edition of 1812-15 with the revised forms adopted by the 
brothers in subsequent editions. This smaller edition was printed 
ten times during the life of Wilhelm, and two of the stories in the 
edition of 1825 were later replaced by others; these were No. 39, 
"Die treuen Thiere," and No. 44, "Die dreiBriider," for which "Die 
klugen Leute" and " Schneeweisschen und Rosenroth" were sub- 
stituted. 

It is not my purpose to trace the history of the Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen further or to mention the publications called forth by 
the centenary of the publication of the first volume of the first 
edition in 1912. Some of these have already been alluded to. The 
reproduction of the first edition by Panzer, and of the smaller 
edition of 1825 by the Insel-Verlag are the only ones of importance 
for the text. The Jubildums-Auflage (the thirty-third edition of 
the "Grosse Ausgabe"), prepared by R. Steig, has already been men- 
tioned as containing Herman Grimm's valuable introduction. I shall 
mention only one other edition of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
called forth by the centenary. It is the J ubildums- Ausgabe heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich von der Leyen. Verlegt bei Eugen Diederichs, 
Jena, 1912, two volumes. The distinguishing feature of this edition 
is the attempt to arrange the stories in a chronological order. The 
Grimms apparently printed the stories as they collected them, in no 
particular order. The result is that all classes of Mdrchen from sources 
of different dates are mingled together. Dr. von der Leyen believes 
that although the matter of the Mdrchen reaches back to primitive 
times and to the childhood of the race, the story is the work of an 
individual artist. His creation, however, returns in time to the 
people from whose beliefs it was constructed, and is molded by 
them in the spirit of the age. Dr. von der Leyen thinks that it is 
possible to assign the stories in the Grimm collection to specific 
periods in the history of the German people and of their literature. 
Hence his arrangement is a chronological one. He begins with 
a few brief stories which show in a peculiarly vivid manner, he thinks, 
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the connection of the Mdrchen with primitive beliefs : " Das Marchen 
von der Unke," "Rumpelstilzchen," "Das Todtenhemdchen," 
"Der singende Knochen," and the like. These short stories are 
followed by an especially long and copious (reich) Mdrchen, "Die 
zwei Briider," which is accompanied by a related but less remark- 
able story of brothers, "Die Goldkinder." After this introductory 
class the editor says: "The first great literary period of the Ger- 
mans is the time of their first great heroic age, the time of the migra- 
tion of nations. We conceive as echoes of that period the stories 
which then appeared: 'Die Gansemagd,' 'Jungfrau Maleen,' 'Von 
dem Machandelboom,' and 'Konig Drosselbart.' 

" In the tenth century the German poetry (Dichtung) displayed 
a pleasure in exuberant and grotesque jokes, extravagances, stories 
of giants and dwarfs, and strong men, in lies and declamations and 
edifying discourses, and conversations, of which the minstrels were 
masters, those followers of the ancient mimes, who delighted the 
people in the declining Roman empire. To the class of these minstrel 
stories belong tales like those of 'Der gelernte Jager' and 'Die 
goldene Gans,' 'Das Burle,' 'Dat Erdmanneken,' 'Der starke Hans,' 
'Das tapfere Schneiderlein,' 'Die Rube,' 'Der wunderliche Spiel- 
mann,' 'Die drei Sprachen. ' " 

T. F. Crane 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

[To be continued] 
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